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Photography and Fine Art 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


IX. 


HE last word in both fine art and 


photography is Harmony. ‘‘The 
picture must sing,” John Enneking 


used to say. Just as one’s attention in 
a noisy street is suddenly arrested by a 
rich chord streaming through some open 
church door, so amid the usual hap- 
hazard combinations of pictorial ele- 
ments, a beautiful picture arrests and 
thrills the spirit. Without 
stopping to analyze it we accept it with 


sensitive 


pleasure. 
“Right you are!”’ 
artist;”’ “then why analyze it? 


exclaims the “ born 
‘Anal- 
ysis is the death of sentiment’; why not 
accept the lovely thing just as it is, and 
be thankful?” “You 
may accept it and be thankful, if that 
will satisfy But 
made a study of harmony, in order that 


The answer is, 


you. some musician 
he might produce such chords, and ‘the 
greater the knowledge the greater the 
and 
therefore I wish to know as well as to 


love,’ according to Leonardo, 
feel, that I may become a more appre- 
ciative listener.”’ 

Harmony means the just adaptation 
of parts to each other, congenity, con- 
sistency. The harmonious whole “holds 
together,’’ as the artists say; or as Dr. 
Ross of Harvard puts it, “‘ All the parts 
have something at least in common.” 


HARMONY 


That 
or all of a number of qualities such as 


“something”? may be any one 


color, mass, arrangement, 


movement, 
character of technique, ete. , 

The photographer, confined for the 
present to tones of one color, has prac- 
tically no difficulties in securing color 
harmony. His paper-maker attends 
to that. 


tral, warm, or cool gray—insure pic- 


Varying tones of gray—neu- 
tures with “something at least in com- 
mon.’’ A good photograph is always, 
therefore, “‘not too bad”’ in color, unless 
unfortunately mounted or framed. 
The photographer’s difficulties lie 
mostly in the realm of The 
problem is to secure, through the adjust- 


form. 


ment of all the parts to one another and 
to the 
which creates the appropriate mood in 


subject of the picture, a whole 


the observer. 

Perhaps an illustration or two in the 
realm of poetry will help to make this 
clearer in the realm of photography. 

When some wise reformer wished to 
make people think about the import- 
ance of individual effort in civic im- 
provement, he wrote these lines: 

Little beds of flowers, 
Little coats of paint 
Make a pleasant cottage 
Out of one that aint. 
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PLATE LXVII 
of the lines 
Quote them 
before any audience, and a unanimous 


These words and the lilt 


create a mood at once. 


smile appears. They recall a pleasant 
childhood rhyme; they suggest a happy 
couple working together to make an 
humble home more attractive; the use 
of aint helps to popularize the idea; the 
whole thing is so obviously true, so 
naive, that one has to accept the implied 
moral, “anybody can help and therefore 
everybody ought.’”’ The mood created 
At its level the 
verse is a work of fine art. 


is favorable to action. 


How different the mood created by 


the first verse of Parson’s Paradisi 


Gloria: 


SUMMER MORNING, 


BY RUDOLPH EICKEMEYER 


There is a city, builded by no hand, 
And unapproachable by sea or shore; 
And unassailable by any band 
Of storming soldiery forevermore. 


The Ruskin 


‘‘a higher and darker meaning.” 


calls 
Each 


succeeding line adds to our sense of 


words carry what 


the exalted inaccessible radiant peace 
of the eternal city of God. 

Think of the mood created by the 
rollicking movement of the galloping 
“How We Brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix”’: 


horse in 


I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he, 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all 
three. 

““Good speed!”’ cried the watch, as the gate- 
bolts undrew; 
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PLATE LXVIII WINTER NIGHT. 


“Speed!”’ echoed the wall to us galloping 
through 

Now compare that with what Kipling 

called “the terrible slow swing” of the 

Battle Hymn of the Republic: 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord. 

He is treading out the vintage where the grapes 
of wrath are stored 

He has loosed the fateful lightning of his terri- 
ble swift sword, 

His truth is marching on. 

Glory, Glory, hallelujah! 

In each case the rhythm, the words, and 

an indefinable something that arises 

perhaps from the sounds of the letters 

in sequence, all combine to create the 





BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


mood appropriate to the embodied idea. 
“Form and content are perfectly adapt- 
ed to one another,’’ as Hegel has said. 
Kach is “‘the free and adequate embodi- 
ment of the idea, in a form peculiarly 
appropriate to the idea itself.”’ 

So is it always in the best pictorial 
art. Look at Plate LXVII. To one 
who has arisen early to be at a favorite 
pool in the swamp at sunrise this photo- 
graph by Rudolph Eickemeyer reflects 
perfectly a summer morning. The 
composition, at once formal and free 
the sun and the bush in the center, and 
the diverse trees balanced on either side; 
the orderly sequences of the light with 
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PLATE LXIX. SNOW, STEAM 
the fortuitous dapple of darks; the veils 
of mist, of ever-increasing luminosity, 
through which everything appears, as 
one penetrates the distance; all combine 
to re-create in the observer the very 
mood originally induced by nature her- 
self,—fate and freewill reconciled mo- 
mentarily in a world of wondrous beauty. 

How different the mood created by 
Plate LX VIII—not a summer morning 
in the country, but a “Winter Night in 
the City.”’ The alley, 
the high dark walls, the cold snow, the 
poor Christmas trees stuck not upright 
as they grew but carelessly into the snow 
bank, the artificial light, the gloom, 
the unfriendliness of it all, the 


footprints of some wanderer who passed 


conventional 


with 


AND SMOKE BY 


CARL E. SEMON 


these 
elements combine to produce a perfect 


by unwelcomed anywhere,—all 


embodiment of the subject, in the pic- 
Tarbox Beals 
might phrase it, 
bribed by Beauty herself, ‘‘to report 


turing of which Jessie 


was, as Emerson 
her features only.”’ 
Carl Semon of Cleveland has caught 
the swart mills of his city at their su- 
preme moment and forced them to 
yield him a perfectly harmonious pic- 
Plate LXIX. It is all move- 
ment and contrast,—black stacks and 
gray sky; gloomy walls and dark rails 
and light snow, with the swirling of the 
vapor and smoke over towards the right, 
repeating the line of sequence in the 
chimney tops and other spots of con- 


ture, 
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PLATE LXXI. PORTRAIT BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


trast, and converging upon the fascinat- 
ing central vista with its precious little 
puff of steam. The main lines of this 


splendid composition are traced roughly 
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lines could help to create the mood 
required. They are as essential here 


as are the rigid straight lines in Mrs. 


Beals’s picture, converging upon an 


empty spot of gloom. 

A similar consistency of character, 
and therefore the same harmony, ap- 
pears in each of the plates from the 
figure. 

Plate LXXI, a 
Tarbox Beals, is characterized by the 
languid line and air. 


portrait by Jessie 
The whole com- 
but wilted. 
The head droops, the hair hangs low, 


position is not spirited 
the eyes look downward, the lower lip 
falls. Even the band about the head 
bends downward at both ends. It is 
a charming presentation of pensive 
beauty, full of rhythmic measures and 
lines and admirably balanced attrac- 
tions, all subordinated to the face. 
Plate LX. XII, the frontispiece, “The 
Clarence H. White 
is a brilliant masterpiece. From the 
shape of the picture to its last detail 
everything speaks of refinement. The 
are of the intellectual type. 
Their faces testify that life for them is 
more than meat, and their clothes that 
it is something richer than raiment. 
The pose is grace itself; the two are one 
in their interest, and they are uncon- 
scious of the observer. They are read- 
ing. The more favored of the two, phy- 
sically, has first place in the picture, but 
with sisterly devotion she is serving the 
less by holding the paper for her. The 
rhythms of measure, of dark-and-light, 
and of line, are all excellent, and the 
balance of the whole is exactly right. 
Such work, to quote the fine phrase of 
Dr. Ross “is achieved instinctively and 
recognized intuitively.” 


Readers,”’ by 


sisters 


The whole is 
so satisfactory that as the French say, 
“Nothing can be added and nothing 
removed to improve the effect.” 
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PLATE LXXIII THE WIDOW. A PHOTOGRAPH BY GERTRUDE KASEBIER 
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“The Widow,” Plate LXXIII, is one 
of the many triumphs of Gertrude Kase- 
bier. It is characterized by what may 
be called the interrupted line. The 
chief line in the mother’s figure, that 
dividing the breadth of light and shade, 
has a kink in it, a sudden bend interrupt- 
ing its flow. Notice how that line is 
echoed everywhere; in the normally 
vertical and continuous edge of the side- 
board at the right; in its lower edge; 
in the leg of the table; in its brackets; 
in the end of the empty seat; in the 
contours of nearly all the objects upon 
the shelves. Even the window pre- 
sents an unusual central interruption 
by showing both parts of ‘the meeting 
rail. All these details reflect the inter- 
rupted life, of which the vacant chair is 
so forceful a reminder. The artist may 
not have thought out these relation- 
ships, she may not have been conscious 
of their presence; but that she felt them 


and saw here a perfect embodiment of 
the widowed life is proved by the fact 
of the picture itself. One secret of its 
beauty lies undoubtedly in this play 
upon the odd line motive. 

In these six examples of fine art in 
photography, all the elements that | 
have tried to set forth in the previous 
chapters are exemplified. Each pre- 
sents a single subject, with a supreme 
center of interest; each presents that 
subject at a supreme moment, enhanced 
by. favoring conditions; each is well 
placed within its frame lines, rhythmic 
in its measures and accents, and 
well balanced; harmonious in every 
detail, and carrying the subtle power 
to recreate in_ the’ observer’ the 
mood of the artist at the moment of 
his delight in that particular subject. 
Art is nature intelligently composed 
with an esthetic purpose, and glorified 
by emotion. 


IF RELIGION DID NOT EXIST | SHOULD HAVE HAD TO 


INVENT IT PRUE ARTISTS ARE THE MOST RELIGIOUS 


OF MEN. THEIR EYES PLUNGE BENEATH THE SUR- 


FACE TO THE MEANING OF 


WARD THEY REPRODUCE 


THINGS WHEN AFTER- 


THE FORM THEY ENDOW 


IT WITH THE SPIRITUAL MEANING WHICH IT COVERS 


Rodin 
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Our Daily Contact with Beauty” 


MORRIS GREENBERG 


Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Yet how often is—the simplicity of fine art outshone by the gorgeousness of mere furniture! Where 


the educated taste of the decorative artist is not sought for, this too often arises from want of taste in the 


purchaser, who selects each object for itself, and not on the full consideration of this principle of subor- 


dination . . . . Jewelers are careful that the setting may be a proper foil to the more valuable stone, 


but those who have the means of properly decorating their dwellings often make such a show of the 


setting that it overpowers the gems. 


Subordination is a minor principle 
in art, a corollary of the law of dom- 
inance. It implies the proper knowl- 
edge of relationship of parts in things 
designed. The law requires that we 
distinguish between the principal mem- 
ber of a combination—the statue for 
example, and its accessory—the pedes- 
tal supporting it; between a major part 

the picture, and a minor—its frame; 
between excessive ornament—the ex- 
travagant silver spoon still in vogue, 
and self-restraint—the best plated ware 
sold today; between the desire to dazzle 

a number of jewels worn on the hand, 
and good taste—the simple modest ring. 

Practically every author of a story 
chooses a character about whom the 
greatest interest centers. The other 
characters are subordinated to the hero 
or heroine. The writer of a musical 
composition chooses a dominant theme, 
which may recur in several and acces- 
sory parts, which strengthen it. From 
the viewpoint of a painter, a good pic- 
ture is one which, among other qualities, 
The latter 
may be a figure, a tree, or a building. 


has a center of interest. 


This part is emphasized through rhyth- 
mic arrangement in lines, greater size, 
stronger contrast, or brighter colors. 


RicHARD REDGRAVE. 


The foreground and background are so 
massed and subordinated, that they 
give additional attraction to the major 
portion. 

In our own profession, as teachers of 
art, we may be unknowingly violating 
this important principle. We may for- 
get that the pupil is the vital element, 
and that the finished drawing is not 
nearly as essential. We are asked to 
cultivate the feelings, the originality, 
and power in those placed under our 
guidance. In the effort to obtain re- 
sults for show, we may use methods of 
instruction and dictation, rather than 
those of true education. We may thus 
subordinate the pupil’s development 
to the much-sought finished plate for 
exhibition. 

Restraint is a cardinal virtue; and it 
is the lack of it in the application of 
ornament to construction, that results 
in the violation of laws of design. The 
hand-mirror, for example, is composed 
of a glass, which gives rise to the article, 
a frame, which gives it protection, and 
a handle, which makes it easy to use the 
mirror. If the last two additions be 
made of silver, a good deal of detailed 
decoration is permitted, provided that 
the ornament be in low relief, and 


*The first article in this series appeared in June, 1915; the second in January, 1916; this com- 


pletes the series.—Editor. 
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Piate I. Someone has aptly remarked that every person is a walking pattern. If that be so, then one of the 
four figures in A is a bad pattern and the remaining three are good ones. No one questions the fact that the lady's 
lace dress is most costly. One wonders whether this is not the only reason for the existence of this type of “ creation,”’ 
which violates all the good laws of design. The gown is obtrusive as well as ugly, because of unrelated black masses, 
of the destruction of rhythmic lines through poor division, and of the aggressive pattern which the lace makes over so 
large and uninteresting area. Compare with the two girls in the picture, and with the center figure in D. Fur is worn 
for purposes of protection primarily. It may be ornamental as well. The piling on of furs, as in B, gives no greater 
protection and suggests the idea of “too much of a good thing."’ Both hat and necklace in C are too heavy for the 
finely modeled face and neck. The shape of the brooch in E suggests materials other than gold, pearls and diamonds 
The combination is used without restraint 
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related to the general 


shape. If, on the other hand, a pro- 


structurally 


fusion of details be introduced, inter- 
fering even with the holding of the 
object, it is in poor taste. You see, in 
the effort to show cleverness, and skill, 
and in the endeavor to add to the cost 
of the mirror, the designer forgot the 
functions and limits of ornament. 

Critics agree that a fine pictorial 
composition is one in which no detail 
may be added or removed without 
destroying something of the beauty of 
the whole. Similarly a good test whe- 
ther certain ornaments are appropriate 
to persons, or objects, is to remove or 
modify them, and note the difference. 
Let the classmates observe the appear- 
ance of a boy in the room. Now pin 
an ungainly badge or button on his 
coat. Let them decide whether this 
has added attractiveness to his appear- 
ance. There may be a _ division of 
opinion, leading to a proper discussion 
of the topic. A similar experiment may 
be tried in the case of ribbons as applied 
to the hair. Examine a cheap, ready- 
framed picture. Do the glittering, 
weak metal corners tacked to it detract 
both from the simple frame, and from 
the picture it encloses? Remove the 
superfluous ornaments .and see if the 
result is more satisfactory. They were 
originally placed there as a lure to the 
buyer. Before removing them, how- 
ever, make sure that the corners are 
well joined, because metal additions 
and carving are sometimes used to hide 
defective workmanship. 

The instinctive desire for personal 
ornament has resulted in much plated 
jewelry, which makes it possible to 
gratify this desire. The examination 
of mail-order catalogs issued by manu- 
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facturing jewelers would be profitable, 
because of the assortment of articles 
available for purposes of study, and 
because of the discussion possible with 
pupils through these illustrations. 

The jewel, whether precious or semi- 
precious, may show elegance, refine- 
ment, and delicacy. The pendant may 
suggest all these qualities if it be neither 
too large, nor too complex in detail, 
otherwise it may dominate the attention 
of the observer, in the effort to solve 
the puzzle, so to speak. It may also 
detract from the face of the wearer. 
The brooch should not make one think 
of a buckle because of its size. Jeweled 
incrustations, like an ornament in the 
shape of a basket of precious stones, 
betray a lack of good taste, and often 
hint at vulgarity. Ordinarily the sin- 
gle stone, mounted in simple fashion, 
will adequately perform the function of 
ornament. 

Among the characteristics of savages, 
is the wearing of rings in the ears, nose 
and even lips. Yet fashion sanctions 
the wearing of massive ear drops or 
These, 


weight suggest discomfort. 


although light in 
Their office 


They detract from the 


ear-rings. 


is a minor one. 
delicately shaped ears, and are too heavy 
for the average face. Smaller orna- 
ments are far more satisfactory, if used 
at all. 

In connection with dress, the teach- 
ers in the drawing and household art 
department have a duty to perform, 
the importance of which is becoming 
A two 
hours’ discussion may sometimes result 


more convincing every year. 


in the application of common-sense 
ideas last ng for a life time. 

Dress for ordinary occasion is in bad 
taste when it causes the wearer to appear 
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Puate Il. E is an excellent example of what a portrait should not be. Here 


ire two distinct pictures in one 
mposition Where the human figure should hold the attention, the 


eye is irresistibly drawn to the plaster accessory 


hrough larger area, greater height, more detail, and stronger contrasts it becomes the center of attraction 


Curiously 
One wonders how artistic his designs really are. Gold embroidery 
ippropriate trimming in connection with velvet, satin, and seal fur. Ih 


likeness is that of a French costume designer 


\ it becomes too obtrusive because of 
ts size and location. Even the small piece of embroidery in C is aggressive in combination with the simple costume 
D, the setting has been made far more important than the stone which it surrounds. Beauty is sacrificed to exces- 
ve sy mbolism The remov al of the head would improve the design 


F is made freakish through unfit shape and t 
rnate a setting 
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PI 
related 


priate 


a bank 


too heavy in appearance when compared with the rest of tie house. D shows a building of good proportion and appro- 
ornament. One may question the propriety of the cornice-like mass under the fourth story windows. Compare 


with F, 


overwhelmed by pillars, and a profusion of ornaments above these Located between ordinary business buildings the - 


over-ornamentation of the structure would be all the more apparent. 


aTe III \ is an example of an average compact country home, unpretentious and pleasing, with parts well 


In B the stonework about the pore h is obtrusive because of size and crude finish The pore h in C is entirely 


showing the absence of this, and of other ornamental features. Which is more satisfactory? Why? E 1s 


building in which the front view is entirely too elaborate. The entrance doors as well as the windows are 
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Puate IV Here are five similar articles of furniture showing differences between unadorned simplicity, elegance, 
and uncalled for elaboration A is modest and pleasing, in proportion and in line, from the curved top to the tapering 
posts. In B the additions of extra panelling, turned posts, and metal pulls give a touch of richness to the sideboard 
It is questionable whether the horizontal part at the bottom adds beauty to the object. Why? E comes next in the 
order of the application of ornament. Here the low relief carvings give elegance without obtrusiveness. In D, the 
greater relief, and the grotesques about the mirror, become too aggressive. In C the tendency to pile on carving with- 
out restraint is well illustrated. In the profusion of unrelated details there is a violation of all laws of design. This is 
another example of the tendency to splurge, on the part of those who have wealth without taste 
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as an accessory; the less important 
member of the combination between 
body and clothes. Undue attention 
to what one wears may be aroused 
through freakish division of parts, un- 
consciously causing the observer to try 
to solve the riddle, so to speak ; through 
restless lines, becoming so aggressive 
that confusion results; through large 
units, calling for special notice; through 
excess trimmings, demanding closer 
examination; finally, through loud or 
discordant colors, clamoring for atten- 
tion, and even offending the sensitive 
eve. 

The hat may do a lot to add mystery, 
charm, or grace to the human face, 
provided, it is not too large. If it is, 
it will cause a fair-sized face to appear 
small, and a delicate face insignificant 
by contrast. Furs not only give pro- 
tection, but their softness, texture, and 
color give positive charm, if used with 
restraint. Large masses in the form 
of searfs, muffs, and coat trimmings 
suggest walking fur shops. 

White shoes, when worn in combina- 
tion with light clothes may form proper 
balancing spots for other parts of the 
costume. When, however, they are 
the only light masses worn, the contrast 
is too strong, and they attract too much 
attention. Nor can the dictates of 
fashion cause them to appear less 
aggressive. 

The town or city will vield the ma- 
terial for the study of our principle as 
applied to architecture. A Food meth- 
od of showing obedience to the demand 
of subordination is to have the teacher 
make a series of simple sketches before 
pupils, while the discussion of the topic 
is taking place. Draw an elevation 


sketch of a two-story house, having, 
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for example, a door and five windows, 
with absence of all ornament. The 
result although severe, may please 
through its good proportion. Make 
another sketch showing the same details 
with the addition of a cornice, or simple 
porch, (depending on the type of house). 
Modify the details about the openings. 
Here utility has been softened by 
beauty. Make a final sketch with the 
openings similar to those in the first. 
Suggest a large “faney”’ cornice, or an 
oversized porch, with large supporting 
pillars. Pile on ornament about the 
openings. Let the pupils compare the 
three drawings, and they will be led to 
appreciate difference between severity, 
beauty, and over-elaboration. 

In the home, obedience to our law 
becomes equally essential. In every 
room, some object or group of objects 
may be made the center of interest 
through the proper subordination of the 
color and pattern of other articles. If 
it is desired to make the furniture con- 
spicuous, the best method of doing this 
is to have the wall and floor coverings 
of sub lued pattern and tones. If the 
wish is to have pictures dominate, the 
other things in the room must be sub- 
ordinated. In no case, however, will a 
room be beautifully furnished when 
several elements in it clamor for atten- 
tion. In sueh a place a plainly dressed 
person may appear inconspicuous. 

Concerning gaudy backgrounds Louis 
KF. Day said rather amusingly: ‘* Who 
has not at some time in his life been 
confined to a room in which the wall- 
paper oppressed him like a nightmare? 
The rosebuds would resolve themselves 
into grotesque faces, peeping out at him 
from wherever he turned his eyes. Or 
the pattern became an arithmetical 
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PLATE V A well furnished room may or may not have a center of interest. The introduction of any article, that 
through form, size, or color, calls for too much attention to itself tends to make that article the center of interest 
rhis is the case with the animal rugin A. It just growls for attention, to the detriment of the other articles, especially 
Ia B the effect is more pleasing through the simple rug 


1 here is a tendency to crowd such places, as 1s the case here 


arge portrait 


The principal interest certers 
mantle shelf 


ibout the 


The large mirror helps to hold the smaller 
things together 


In C, the portrait above the mantle seems most pleasing; but the shell ia front 
at the sides, detract from it 


ind the candle holder 
but the excrescent and conglomer- 
The screen is pleasing and delicate in detail; but it is over 
Ir other words, discord results when there is a lack of restraiat 


The panel extending from floor to ceiling is attractive 
ard carved panels above spoil its beauty 
wWhelmed by massive details about it 


ate pillars 


as happens here 
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puzzle never to be solved. When 
darkness came it brought no relief, and 
he found himself lying half awake 
through the night, mechanically count- 
ing phantom figures.”” And, this year 
gaudy wall papers are again coming 
into vogue! 

Not long ago there was shown in a 
business periodical, a picture of a busi- 
ness office in the guise of a Louis XVI 
salon. The millionaire owner evidently 
desired to impress his associates with 
his show of wealth. In this case either 
esthetic principles were sacrificed for 
business purposes, or the owner did not 
understand the demand of an office. 

The relation between a picture and 
the enclosing frame has already been 
discussed in a previous article. The 
ideas may be summed up by stating 
that the panel enclosing a subject may 
be simple, modest or elegant in appear- 
ance. It must not, however, compete 
in interest with the major partner, the 
picture. It may hold together a con- 
fusing mass of details in a composition, 
provided it is not confusing in itself. 

Because of the ease of manufacture, 
and the suggestions of riches they give 
many articles of furniture, often have 
excrescent ornaments indiscriminately 
applied. As in the case of the reference 
to architecture, a good way to bring 
out the idea of restraint is for the 
teacher to make a series of simple 
sketches of any piece of furniture show- 
ing it either unattractive, beautiful, or 
obtrusive through good proportion, and 
the amount and kind of ornament 
applied. 

The discussion may include other 
objects in a room. A series of massive 
looking chains supporting a heavy light- 
ing fixture, will make a fair-sized room 
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to look smaller by contrast. They, 
also, cause the fragile electric bulbs to 
appear insignificant. The same _ idea 
applies to the heavy lamp shades. 

Business stationery, labels, posters, 
and magazine advertising pages will 
yield useful material for study. These, 
too, are easily collected. Hold up 
before any class of students two busi- 
ness letters, one with a modest letter- 
head, in harmony with the context, and 
the other with the printed top dark and 
aggressive. Let them examine both 
and express their choice. Some will 
prefer the loud design, leading to the 
question as to the function of a letter- 
head. It need not have the striking 
qualities of a poster, because the latter 
is viewed from a distance, and is com- 
plete in itself. The former is seen close 
at hand, and is accessory to the subject 
matter which it may overpower. A 
pleasing combination between the head- 
ing and the body of the letter is bound 
to create a favorable impression on 
those who receive it. 

Comparatively few concrete examples 
have been given in the discussion of our 
principle. A wider and more individual 
interpretation must be left to teachers 
and pupils. The extent of the study 
will depend on the community and the 
demand made upon the teachers of art. 
It is true that there is not much display 
of the over-ornate, of obtrusive elegance, 
in the homes and dress in the midst of 
a poor working community. But the 
need of creating a desire for simplicity 
is even stronger among the poorer 
classes who are eternally trying to ape 
the habits of the rich people. Besides 
we must teach with an eye toward the 
future. A large percentage of the 
richer classes in the next generation 
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Piate VI 


In A how tastefully chosen is the furniture and how exquisite are the panels and picture! What 
pity that the whole effect 


au 
should be spoiled by the rug of aggressive and ugly spots 


The fact that a covering is costly 
r has a foreign name (Chinese in this case) should not neces 


sarily make it a good background for articles of furniture 
Study C and note the restful effect, without the suggestion of crawling things. Because of the compactness of units 
and their position, the drapery in A, although dominating in character is not unpleasant 
insignificant a human being may appear in a room furnished primarily for show 
stead become the dominating elements in the room. 


Examine B and note how 
The cumbersome draperies and bed- 
Incidentally observe how the large hat ornament and the muff 
cause the wearer to look even smaller than she would otherwise appear. 
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in vermilion ink, 
ke an appe 
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mntents 


mark are 
house considers a dignified letter and one bound to ma 
» hold together the rhe fine space relations and the 


border which is unusual in such cases helps t« 
riginal a beautiful thing 


color harmony make the origin 
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will come from the children of the 
humble who are under our instruction 
this very year. 

In the discussion—and we must 
invite his freely—a wide tolerance 
should characterize the teacher's point 
of view. There is nothing more pa- 


thetic than the critic who assumes that 


9] 


the opinions of others are valueless 
when they do not coincide with his own. 
Dogmatism has no place in art, any 
more than in other phases of human 
activity. Independent opinion on the 
part of the pupils should be highly 
prized, for it shows an active interest 
on the part of those under instruction. 


Editorial Comment and News 


THE WORLD-WAR AND OUR 
BUSINESS 
k MERSON, our Poetic Seer, and 

4 one of the greatest the world was 
ever blessed with, once wrote 

There are open hours 

When the God’s will sallies free, 

And the dull idiot may see 

The flowing fortunes of a thousand years 
We are living at such atime. ‘The old 
order changeth, giving place to new.”’ 
We are witnessing the birth-pangs of a 
new age. All the features of that new 
age cannot be foreseen: but one of them 
is sure to be a friendly rivalry in world- 
trade. 

As the human spirit develops it de- 
mands, and always will demand, Beau- 
tv as one source of satisfaction. As 
soon as the elemental requirements of 
Use are met, those finer qualities in all 
man-made objects, which combined 
result in beauty, are bound to appear. 
Mohammed, once supplied with bread 
for the body, always longs for the white 
hyacinths to feed his soul. 

In all man-made objects there are, 
therefore, (or may be) two values: a 
material or actual value, and a spiritual 
or esthetic value. For example, five 
hundred pounds of pig iron has an actual 
value of ten dollars. That same amount 
of iron transformed into hand wrought 


gates by Samuel Yellin may have an 
added esthetic value of five thousand 
dollars, while five hundred pounds of 
wrought iron by Matys, father or son, of 
the fifteenth century, now has an es 
thetic value beyond price. Money ¢an- 
not buy the Well Cover of (Antwerp. 

History shows that those persons, 
companies, cities, or states capable oO! 
producing goods having esthetic value, 
have prospered commercially, for wher- 
ever and whenever the bodily require- 
ments of food, shelter and clothing are 
met, such goods are in constant demand. 

In our day esthetic values are secured 
through art instruction. This is proven 
by the industrial history of France since 
Napoleon's time, of England since the 
Exposition of 1851, and of Germany 
since 1870. But perhaps the most 
brilliant proof is furnished by the 
history of art instruction under the 
Prussian Government between 1904 
and 1912. By foreing the art schools 
of the Empire to specialize, the trade 
routes of the world were changed. For 
example, the trade in wooden toys was 
diverted from Switzerland, in printing 
materials and products from England, 
and in dress trimmings from France, 
all in favor of Germany. 

Whatever success the United States 
has had in furnishing manufactured 
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articles of esthetic value has been due, 
almost entirely, thus far, to the impor- 
tation of designers and _ craftsmen 
trained abroad, or to cleverness in 
piracy—the shameless appropriation of 
the results of foreign instruction—the 
stealing of European designs. 

The recent report on Art Education, 
issued by the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York shows that there are in this 
country at the present time approx- 
imately 100,000 men and women en- 
gaged in the two hundred sixteen occu- 
pations which constitute the eight lead- 
ing art industries—the industries pro- 
ducing goods having some degree of 
esthetic value. It shows also that 
there are in training, in all the art and 
craft schools of the United States, only 
about 33,000 young people to continue 
the work of this 100,000. Hence some 
67,000 more will be required to maintain 
these industries at their present level 
of efficiency. Since our people every- 
where are rapidly increasing in_ intelli- 
gence, taste and wealth, there is bound 
to be an ever-increasing demand for 
the products of our art industries 
To maintain them at the present level 
is therefore not sufficient; they must be 
extended and improved. We shall be 
needing presently 75,000 well trained 
designers and craftsmen. Where shall 
we find them? The war in Europe has 
cut short the foreign supply. Thou- 
sands of the best artists and of the 
most skillful workmen have perished. 
Those who remain will be needed at 
home to restore ruined towns and to 
rehabilitate the national industries for 
effective competition in the new world- 
trade. We can no longer depend on 
Europe. The obvious conclusion is 


that the United States must push for- 
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ward, with the utmost expedition and 
thoroughness, the training of its own 
talent. Unless this is done our success 
in the art industries and consequently 
our commercial success in the fields 
where taste and skill are all important, 
is simply impossible. 

In every seventh and eighth grade 
schoolroom, in every junior high school, 
are teachers who can name at once 
three or four talented pupils in every 
class, who should be trained for the 
art industries. Provision should be 
made to give these pupils special instruc- 
tion, to promote them as soon as possi- 
ble into the high schools, and there to 
give them such instruction and disci- 
pline as will prepare them to enter the 
nearest good art school with honors. 
That this may be done without loss of 
time or waste of energy, the courses 
in high schools should be formulated 
under the supervision of the art school 
authorities. And, that the art school 
courses may lead directly to efficient 
service in the art industries, those 
courses should be supervised by select 
committees representing the industries 
themselves. 

The city of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
is on the right track. Within a year 
the prominent business men of the city, 
in co-operation with the Board of Edu- 
cation, have established a School of 
Industrial Art, under the management 
of Mr. H. M. Kurtzworth, for the train- 
ing of the talented boys and girls of 
that city. Committees of the execu- 
tive heads of the furniture industry, the 
printing trades, engravers, jewelers, 
architects, builders, decorators, and 
others, are in consultation with the art 
school authorities as to practical courses 


and methods of work. Such co-opera- 
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Upper: Apple. Lombardy Poplar. Chestnut. Norway Spruce. 
Middle: Palm. Sugar Maple. Red Cedar. Elm. 
Lower: Shagbark Hickory. Pine. Ash. European Cypress. 
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tion is not essentially a new thing under 
The Massachusetts Normal Art 


School was fathered by the merchants 


the sun. 
of Boston; the Pennsylvania Museum 
Art, Philadelphia, 
has always been in touch with the trades; 
Pratt Institute 
the of Art 


Schoo! 


School of Industrial 


never disregarded 
the 
its faculty 


has 
industries: Cleveland 


had 


several years, a painter, a sculptor, a de- 


has upon for 
signer, an interior deccorator, anda car- 
toonist of commanding reputation in the 
the Newcomb (‘ollege 


reated successful in- 


world: 


School of Arts has ¢ 


business 
dustries of its own. But Grand Rapids 
I believe to be the first American city to 
such between 


recognize co-operation 


industry and education to be of such 
fundamental importance as to justify 
the establishment of an industrial art 
school supported by the municipality, 
as a part of the public schoo! system. 
Other cities will undoubtedly follow 
this lead, for it is now pretty well dem- 
that 
tions, or institutions supported by cities 


onstrated only endowed institu- 
or states, can feel free to establish and 
to maintain the highest standards of 
excellence. Institutions which are forced 
to bid for a patronage which they must 
have in order to live, are usually forced 
to compromise their professional ideals. 
A municipal industrial art school, in 
touch with the commercial needs of the 
city on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, inspired by the best traditions and 
the loftiest esthetic ideals, will be, one 
of these days, the logical crown of the 
public school system in every large man- 
ufacturing center in the United States. 
= oe. Be 
IMPORTANT CHANGES 

HE Scuoo.t Arts MAGAZINE, emu- 
lating almost any famous painter 

that might be named, has now passed 
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first 
period it was the little brown School 
Arts Book, edited by Mr. Daniels and 
published by The Davis Press of Wor- 
Massachusetts. In its 
the 
ScHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, edited by Mr. 


into its “third period.” In _ its 


cester, second 


period it was arger varlegated 
Bailey and published from Boston. In 
Its third period it combines the best 
elements of its first two; it is the larger 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, and it is Issued 


by its original publisher, The Davis 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Moreover it has acquired a new Editor. 

\Ir. Bailey, 


has 


Press of 


niter hiteen vears service, 


resigned the active editorship to 
] 


undertake task in Cleveland, 


He has been elected Dean of the 


Cleveland School of 


hew 
Ohio. 
Art, and Supervisor 
of Educational Work at the 
Museum of Art. He 


entirely 


Cleveland 
will not, howe ve 
connection with the 


sever his 
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The new Editor is Anna Lorette Cobb 
Miss Cobb is well fitted for thi 
\fter 
schools, 
York, 


Arts and Sciences 


position 
courses of instruction in private 
the Academy of Design, New 
Institute ol 
Pratt 


and the Brooklyn 
she attended 
and received 
had 


two extended periods of travel and study 


Institute for three years, 
her diploma in 1908. She has 
in Europe, and has had a teaching ex- 
Miss Cobb 
has been head instructor in the Normal 
Art Department of the Cleveland School 
of Art Miss 
Georgie Leighton Norton, the efficient 
Director of the School, 


perience of some ten years. 


for four years, under 


and has been 
member of the 
Council of the School under Mr. Bailey 


elected a Faculty 
as Dean. 

Associated with Miss Cobb as Editor, 
will be a board of Contributing Editors, 
general the 


representing in a way 
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MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES. The eighth in a series of ten plates by Edna G. Merriam. 
15, Simple Simon. 16, Little Jack Stout. Paper silhouettes of light paper pasted on dark. 
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interests of the entire country. This 
board consists of Pedro J. Lemos, for- 
merly Director of the California School 
of Fine Arts, San Francisco, and now 
Director of the Museum and of the 
educational work at Leland Stanford 
University; Ellsworth Woodward, Di- 
rector of the School of Arts, Newcomb 
College, Tulane University, New Or- 
leans; Royal B. Farnum, Inspector of 
Industrial Art, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y.; Florence E. 
Ellis, formerly Director of Art Instruc- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, now Traveling 
Specialist in Art Instruction, and Henry 
Turner Bailey, retained by special 
request of the Publishers. The Con- 
tributing Editors will not only serve as 
an advisory board, but will be repre- 
sented by text matter or drawings in 
every issue. Miss Ellis will give special 
attention to the ‘‘Good Ideas” section 
of the magazine. Her wide acquaint- 
ance and perpetual going to and fro 
throughout the United States, will 
insure the best available material for 
this important department. 

THE ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE has 
made a great record. Grade teachers 
who have long used it pronounce it of 
perennial helpfulness. Hundreds of 
supervisors prize its inspirational qual- 
ity and scores have every number ever 
published. The advertisers who have 
made most use of its columns say that 
it is unrivalled in its field as an adver- 
tising medium. It has had the honor 
of influencing for the better the “ Art 
Department”’ of almost every popular 
educational journal, and of being re- 
flected in practically every exhibition of 
public school work that has been made 
during the last ten years. 


Under the new management the 
ScHooL Arts MAGAZINE is sure to be 
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better than ever, and to reach a wider con- 
stituency. Address all communica- 
tions to THE ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE, 
25 Foster Street, Worcester, Mass. 
SERVICE TOGETHER 

The National Arts Club of New York 
City, through its American Artists’ 
War Emergency Fund Committee, has 
developed a plan, the object of which is 
two-fold: to arouse interest in the vital 
necessity of making our Earth contrib- 
ute to the utmost its farm products for 
the maintenance of our armies and the 
peoples of the world for whom they are 
fighting, and to create a fund through 
the sale of “Service Together” seal 
stamps for the assistance of American 
Art Workers (or their dependents) who, 
because of their entry into the war, or 
through causes connected therewith may 
need help. But something is not asked 
for nothing. The men and women by 
whom the fund has been started do not 
solicit charity. They ask you instead 
to buy a handsome “Service Together” 
Stamp. This Stamp, by Mr. Eugene 
F. Savage (Prix de Rome 1912) is most 
attractive in color and design. It 
expresses the spirit of President Wil- 
son’s famous slogan “‘Serve Together,”’ 
and symbolizes the relation which exists 
between the farmer who supplies the 
food on which the nation exists, the 
soldier who defends the flag, and our 
common country. 

Will you buy and help sell these 
stamps? Their cost is trifling; their 
purpose large and noble. They may 
be ordered at the rate of one cent each 
in quantities of twenty-five and up- 
wards. Amounts for less than one 
dollar may be sent in U. 8. postage 
stamps. Address THE NaTionaL ARTs 
Cuivs, “Service Together,” 15 Gramercy 


Park, New York City. 
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First exercises in the use of the ruler as a straight edge, and as a measure. By Second Grade 
children, Pierce School, Brookline, Mass. 
: I. The ruler as a measure. II. The same. III. First measuring. IV. Inches drawn and 


skipped. V. Equal lines. VI. Making corners. VII. Unequal lines. VIII. The First 
applications. 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


We welcome not only 
/ 


Teachers, but request 


from Grade s for ret ence 


While much of the 
results that 


TREE SHAPES 


tearing is fruitful in 


papel 
} lhe r 
would better 
have been produced by some other method 
} 


it being impossible to tear straight lines of any 


great length—the tearing of irregular contours 


like 
The 
pupils under the 


a primary teacher in Boston, 


tree shapes is to he highly commended 


plate on page 23 represents the work of 
ora E. Wood, 
\MIass ‘a ich 


relative 


direction of ¢ 


work involves clos observation 


width and height, and of the typical contour. 


All these were made by folding the paper so 


that the tearing produce a svmmetrical 
result The originals were torn from thin 
practice papel When the children have 
acquired a degree ol skill the shapes may 


to from dull green or black Che talented 


children may tear local tree shapes without 


folding, reproducing the actual contour as fal 


hs possible 


ILLUSTRATIONS in 


made hy talented pupils 


cut paper may be 


in the lower grades 


and attempted by all in the third or fourth 


grades. The examples of such work repro- 
duced on page 25 continue the series bv Edna 
G. Merriam of Minneapolis, based on thi 
Mother Goose rhymes. Simple Simon fishing 
for a whale, and Jack Stout with the rescued 
puss) cat are good subjects tor pose or action. 
studied 


In the lower illus- 


Children can easily be posed and 
as a basis for the cutting 
tration the edge of the background paper should 
does in 


have shown in the lower corner as it 


the upper corner at the left These illustra- 
tions are to be commended for their simplicity 


Much 


paper cutting 


time is being wasted in complicated 
Work with pencil or brush will 


yield larger dividends, in the long run 


MECHANICAL DRILL in the lower grades 


has been somewhat neglected of late years 


and as 
the 
the 


1. 
he 
The use of the ruler as a straight edge 


a measure should be well established in 


second grade, and be made habitual in 


third. Some of the best drill work with the 
ruler comes from the second grade in the 
Pierce School, Brookline, Mass. The first 


sheets are reproduced on page 27. 


llustraled accounts of 


cessful lessons for this Department, especially 


ll prove helpful for the Alphabeticor 
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HANDWORK EXERCISES. The pl 


oduced through t! 


William \ 


on the page opposite s rept 


kindly co-operation ol 


Supervisor of Drawing, Philadelphia, P It 

taken from his latest illustrated course cf stud) 
ind presents projects in paper and thin car 
suitable for use in the second grade Th 
working diagrams indicate the method of 


rrocedure, and the perspective drawings show 


the finished result Such work can be don 


and well by pupils who have had th 


( isily 
preliminary drill with the ruler 


The plate on page 31 shows more advanced 


work, such as third or fourth grade pupils can 


do well The diagrams indicate the method 
and the perspective drawings show the finished 
results. Such work is invaluable not merely 
and 
skilful 
as a preparation for the making 
the 


‘general 


for the discipline it affords in correct 


drawing, and and 


but 


accurate precise 


cutting 


of working drawings in upper grades 


The ‘breadth,’ the effect,’ the 


“freedom” and “self expression of the free- 


hand work (too often, alas, merely crude, 


untaught, careless, uninformed and slovenly 


stuff, allowed by the ‘“‘art”’ supervisor, needs 
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From the Philadelphia Course of Study prepared by Wm. A. Mason. Supervisor 
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to be exacting work of this 
the 


a certain expression to 


counteracted by 


kind in every grade. The placing of 
minute dot that gives 
the eye in a portrait by Sargent, demands as 
least as the drawing of a 
de- 
There are, how- 


The 


teacher aims at precision in everything, each 


fine a precision, at 


hexagonal bolt! A trained artist never 


spises precision in execution 
various kinds of wise 


ever, precision. 


kind in its place. 
LEAF SHAPES 


and 


The collection, pressing, 


mounting, naming of leaves is a good 


nature study exercise in all primary grades, 
Examples of such work are 


34 These Llsie 


L. Bowman, a Supervisor of Drawing, Pueblo, 


in September. 


shown on page came from 


Colorado. Having made such a collection 


in September, the children of the third and 
fourth grades may make careful drawings 
from these leaves in October, and color them 
the This 


avoids the difficulty of drawing from the curled 


using autumn leaves as models 


specimens,—a real difficulty with the beginner. 
The face of the envelope containing the sheets 
of mounted leaves has cut-paper letters and 
symbol. 

BIRD AND ANIMAL SHAPES. The 
birds have already begun their moving to the 
south lands. The animals will soon be hiding 
the 
friends may be kept with us not only in memory 


away for winter. The shapes of our 
but in pleasing objects if we are skilful enough 
The bird forms will serve as a 
‘Good Zoo0”’ for the 


littlest children to use in their language work 


to catch them. 
basis for the design of a 
and drawing. The old bear shown on page 
36 was drawn by the sixth grade boys, Pierce 
School, Brookline, Mass., 
colored, and placed in a grooved base of thick 


cut from thin wood, 


wood so that he would stand, and made in 
He is 


a whole menagerie, such as 


quantity for the first grade children. 
the beginning of 
fifth and sixth grade children love to make. 
Miss Anne Chamberlain, the Brookline Super- 
visor of Drawing, believes in such work because 
it combines observation, drawing, skill in the 
And 
quite as 
heartily as those who actually do the work. 

Such studies as Mr. E. L. 
making, for reproduction in THE ScHoo.t Arts 
MaGazineE, should be made by the upper grade 


use of tools, coloring, and helpful service. 


the little first graders believe in it 


Poole has been 


boys and girls for use in designing the wooden 
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forms. On page 33 is shown the ninth in 


series which began in the October number, 
1915. Of this Mr. Poole 
follows: 


plat 7 writes as 


hudsonicus his is the 


RED SQUIRREL [Sciurus 
ymmMonest represeutative of the squirrel family through 


sut our Northe Tn states He inhabits all kinds of coun 


try from the coast to the mountains, wherever there is 


sufficient timber. His bright red coat, white underparts 
ind cheerful personality, make him a most attractive 
mber of our woodland neighbors 
Perhaps he is more often heard than seen, as he seems 


to take great delight in chattering and scolding at any 
one Who may chance to pass in his vicinity 

In the pine woods this is the characteristic animal, and 
its bulky nests are a common sight, saddled well up in the 
trees These nests ire built ot bark-shreds, lichens 
twigs, and leaves, and are remarkably warm and water 


proof even in severe storms 

In the deciduous forests, however, the squirrel usually 
appropriates the deserted nest of a flicker or other wood 
pecker for its home 

rhe young are born early in May, and are usually four 


six in number They live with the parents until 


October, when the family breaks up 


The food of the red squirrel consists of nuts, seeds, 


fruit, berries, mushrooms, insects, young birds, and eggs 


It is expert at detecting an unsound nut, which it always 


leaves ungnawed It seems to know just where the 


kernel lies in a good nut, and always strikes the exact 
spot where it can extract the meat with least trouble 

The red squirrel opens pine cones also, by gnawing 
off the base of the scales to extract the seeds 

In the Fall he lays up a store olf nuts and seeds in son 
hollow tree or cranny to help him through the Winter 
although he is often forced to eat the bark of trees as well 
as their buds, before Spring arrives 

rhe red squirrel does not hibernate. He may be seen 
tunnels and through the snow all 


digging runways 


winter. He dislikes the gray squirrel and may frequently 
be seen chasing his larger relative who exceeds him in 


length by about six inches 

FRUIT BORDERS for the blackboard and 
for nature study papers, as well as for use in 
needlework, porcelain decoration, tooled leath- 
er, ete., are good subjects for the Junior High 
School students. A few 
shown on page 35. These were designed by 
Miss M. A. Yeich, Lorane, Pa. 

While flowers burst forth from their upright 
The 


fruit motive, therefore, gives a different type 


such borders are 


stems, for the most part, fruit hangs. 
of border. The principles of design, however, 
are the same. In designing such borders, the 
following steps are worth following: 


l Make 


every 


careful studies of the fruit spray, recording 


detail of form and color, including the anatomy 
of growth. 

2. Design the border with a movement suggested by 
modified 


ipplication 


the natural growth, but according to the 


material and process of 
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THE ALPHABETICON DOUBLE REFERENCE INDEX 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 





{Mount selected material on cards 
of appropriate color, 10 x 14, large 
size, to be filed long edges horizon- 
tal, and 7 x 10, small size, to be 
filed short edges horizontal. 


{Decide under which of the fifty 
general topics each card would be 
most likely tobe in demand. Write 
that topic in the upper left corner 
of the card, and place after it the 
index number of that topic. For 
example, BIRD LIFE 13. 


{In the upper right corner write the 
specific subject. For example, 


ROBIN. 


{In the center of the top add the 
index numbers indicating other 
topics under which the card might 
be in demand. For example, 1-38- 
40, for it might be needed in such 
School Topics as Nature Study or 
Literature; it is a good example of 
Decorative Arrangement; and it is 
a good Color Study. 


GAt the bottom of the card or on 
the back write such other useful 
information as may be needed. 


qFile the cards alphabetically by 
general topics (left hand corner), 
and under each topic alphabetically 
by specific subjects (right hand 
corner), and keep them always in 


this order. 


WTo find every card in the Alpha- 
beticon that might be used to illus- 
trate any one topic, for example, 
Color Study, select every card hav- 
ing the index number of that topic 
at its head. 


— 





School Topics 
Illustration 
Transportation 
Object Drawing 
Photography 
Landscape 
Picture Study 
History of Art 
Natural Forces 
Plant Life 

Fish Life 
Insect Life 
Bird Life 
Animal Life 
Human Figure 
Sand Tables 
Clay Work 
Paper Work 
Weaving 
Sewing 
Costume 
Embroidery 
Lace Work 
Stencil Work 
Bljock Printing 
Basketry 
Leather Work 
Geometric Drawing 
Working Drawing 
Woodwork 
Metal Work 


2 Machinery 


Interior Decoration 
Architecture 
Borders 

Surface Designs 
Rosettes, Florettes 
Decorative Arrangement 
Principles of Beauty 
Color Study 
Symbolism 
Lettering 
Advertising 
Holiday Projects 
Calendars 

Cover Design 
Poster Design 
Bookplates 
Printing 
Bookbinding 


Advertising. .......... 43 
REE EA. 66 cccces ss. 08 
Architecture.............34 
EE 
Ee 13 
Block Printing......... 25 
Bookplates..............48 
Bookbinding.......... 50 
EE 
eee 
cS ee 
Color Study.............40 
CO Eee ee 
Cover Design.......... 46 


Decorative Arrangement 
Embroidery........... 
| 
Geometric Drawing... . 
paasbery GF Ast... ec ccces 
Holiday Projects......... 
Human Figure........... 
NN ikea dale nkian 
Eneset Life. .......00005 
Interior Decoration... . 
Mactan ones wsws 
Landscape............ 
Leather Work......... 
er ee 
EE er 
re 
Natural Forces........ 
Object Drawing....... 
PUG OEE oc iccccse 
i re 
Picture Study......... 
RUE GD ccccssconce 
Poster Design......... 
Principles of Beauty... .. . 
ee 
Rosettes and Florettes.... 
Sand Table Work........ 


Stencil Work........... 
Surface Patterns....... 
ee 
Transportation........ 
a) 
ee 
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i) The ninth in a series of animal drawings in pen-and-ink by Earle L. Poole, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PRESSED AND MOUNTED LEAVES 


Make color schen 
but adapted to the 


to be used 


es suggested by the fruit spray 


conditions under which the border is 


Remember: The result should be a border sugge 
by the fruit; not a row of fruits 
PLANT STUDIES Not 


fruits, as usually understood, but all the fruits 


only the fall 


of the summer’s growth in root, stem, leaf, 
flower, and seed pack of every kind will well 
repay the closest study in all Junior and Senior 
High Schools. Plant 
chief source material in the world of decorative 
A plate of admirable drawings by 
Harold Haven Brown, of the John Herron Art 
Institute, 


studies constitute the 
design. 


here reproduced by 
permission from a New York State Syllabus, 


Indianapolis, 


is given on page 37. Such studies are best 


A NATURE-STUDY EXERCISE INVOLVING GOOD SPACING. 


sketched in pencil and then finished in pen- 
and-ink. They will afford suggestions in both 
decorative and design Beau- 


tiful 


constructive 


chalices have been evolved from seed 
cups like those of the evening primrose; termi- 
nal ornaments for chair posts, from the poppy 
head; and the exquisite shafts of classic bronze 
tripods, such as Mr. Brown has drawn in the 
lower right corner of this plate. 


UNITS OF DESIGN should be one of the 


outgrowths of such studies Several good 


units designed by Mr. Brown are shown on 


page 39. This plate also is here reproduced 
through the permission of Mr. Farnum of the 
State Department, Albany, N. Y. 


are designed somewhat as follows: 


Such units 
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A BEAR, READY FOR TRANSFER TO THIN WOOD FOR CUTTING AND COLORING. 
THE WEB WILL HELP IN COPYING. 


l Define the general shape is suggested by the 


nature specimen 


2 Determine the general movement of the parts 
which constitute the whole, the plan of the design 

3. Cut the general shape, the mass form, into the 
smaller masses, according to the plan of design 

{ Perfect the decorative details, remembering that 


when finished the eye should grasp the whole first, as a 
complete unit 
7) When making use of the unit ir he completed 


design,—border, rosette, surface pattern, or whatever 


it may be,—remember that the unit may have to be 
modified to properly combine with others of its kind in 
producing the new and larger whok 

The designing of such units as these, is of 


itself an excellent problem. A_ portfolio of 


such units ready for use in applied design 
constitutes a large part of the wealth of the 
One rich in such 


designer. cannot be too 


material. 


PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN should be 
stated, illustrated, applied and discussed every 
day, in all Plates 
that reproduced on page 41 by 
Lemos of Leland Stanford 
Alto, California, are 


such as 
Pedro Zs, 
alo 
Ps 


invaluable for reference. 


school work 


University, 





In the Junior and Senior High Schools the 
pupils should be required to make such plates, 
copying the original in the Junior and devising 
new illustrations and applications of the prin- 
ciples in the Senior years In case the pupil 


cannot draw with precision and speed, the 
illustrations might be discovered and clipped 
Really 


there is no excuse for a boy or girl to be allowed 


or traced and pasted upon the sheet 


to graduate from a high school without a work- 
ing knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of design as applied in dress, in house furnish- 
ing, and in common objects of use, and in what 


may be called outdoor art, that which makes 


for beautiful towns and cities 

TIMELY POSTERS. 
of the high school vears are 
happens around them, and frequently 
Now, 
nobody can escape a dim knowledge, at least, 
of world affairs The Liberty Loan, the Red 
Fund, the Food 


called forth posters from high school pupils 


The boys and girls 
alert to all that 
to the 
big events of the 


time especially, 


Cross Supply Campaign, 


all over the 


country. A few 


examples ure 
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Pen Drawings by Harold Haven Brown, Director of the John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, 
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SOME OF THE POSTERS MADE BY PUPILS, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
MISS BOWMAN, PUEBLO, COLORADO 


shown on this page. These may not be the 
best produced, but they happen to be the best 
sent to THe ScHoot Arts MaGazingE. They 
Elsie Leitch Bowman, Pueblo, 
They are unmistakably the work 


came from 
Colorado. 
of amateurs, but they breathe the right spirit. 
Other occasions for posters will arise in the 
near future. Encourage pupils to collect ex- 
amples of good posters, even of reproductions 
of good posters, though they be in black-and- 
white only, to be used as reference material. 
Every school occasion should be seized upon 
as an opportunity for real design. All the 
best art has always been and will always be 
applied art. 

SOURCE MATERIAL FROM NATURE 
may be secured by photography, even without 
the camera, as shown on page 40 and described 


Waltham, Mass., as 


by Dora M. 


follows: 


Burr, of 


’ 


It is fun to make pictures without a camera, and they 
are very pretty and life-like, especially pictures of ferns 
There are many, many Varieties of ferns, as you will find 
when you begin to make pictures of them 

Some afternoon after school go into the woods and hunt 
for all the kinds 
immediately, as they wither quickly 


you can find, putting them in a book 
Let them press 
over night 

Blue print paper can be bought at any drug store for a 
few cents a dozen sheets. If you have no printing frame 
you can improvise one by using two pieces of glass, and 
fastening them together with snap clothespins 

Lay the fern down on the glass, and over it place the 
blueprint paper (blue side down), then put the other 
piece of glass over the whole and snap on the clothespins 
Put this where the direct rays of the sun will fall on the 
fern, and after a few minutes take the paper out and 
plunge it into cold water. Wash thoroughly, and you 
will have a perfect picture of the fern. Some flowers, 
also, may be photographed in this way. One of the 
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* UNITS FROM OLD TEXTILES - 
* SHOWING THE IMPORTANCE OF SIMPLE AND GRACEFUL MASS FORMS- 
* WHICH ARE CUT INTO SMALLER MASSES AND DECORATIVE DETAILS ° 
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Pen Drawings by Harold Haven Brown, Director of the John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
39 School Arts Magazine, September, 1917 
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prettiest is “Queen Anne Lace showr the illus 


tration By writing or printing your name, cte., on tl 


glass with waterproof ink or a Cross pencil, and arrang 
ing your specimen with reference to it, you can make 
book plate or a Christmas card 


FLOWER ARRANGEMEN' 


the art activites in every up-to-date classroom 


Sa part ol 


where design and the training of taste and the 


enjoyment of beauty are considered worth 


while. A few unpretentious receptacles of 
various shapes in which the nature material 
flowers, fruit 


sprays, sprays with seed pods, 


withered leaves, the evergreens, etc.,—may 
be arranged according to the principles of 
design, are not expensive, and may be made 
to yield results of more importance than gro- 


The 


pupils should assist in collecting clippings and 


tesque landscapes and pierced leather. 


prints of pretty arrangements of flowers and 
other nature material, to serve as suggestion 
and guide in arranging such material as may 
While our taste 
in such matters is not that of the orient, a few 


be gathered in the vicinity. 


examples of Japanese flower arrangement such 
as those shown on page 43, reproduced from 
photographs kindly furnished by Miss Eliza 


Niblack of the Brooklyn Museum, N. Y.. will 


BLUE PRINTS FROM PRESSED NATURE SPECIMENS 


be of service The Japanese arrangements 


make emphatic the principle of balance, the 


importance of a leading line, the wide range ot 


decorative material, and of character in the 


receptacle employed, and exemplify unity ol 


effect With the Japanese the hole is of first 
flower 


the delightful art 


importance Studies in arrangement 


will react favorably upon 


of the decorative panel 
DECORATIVE PANELS, 

shown on page 42 made by ninth grade pupils, 

Mass., 


C. Edward Newell, are possible everywhere in 


such a8 those 


Springfield, under the supervision of 


high schools They may be made richly edu- 
cational, for they involve good arrangement, 
thoughtful 
The 


result may be a thing of beauty, worthy of a 


fine spacing, careful drawing, 


coloring, and harmonious mounting 
position upon the walls of a tasteful home 
But the making of such studies is worth while 
merely for the enrichment of the who 
They 
toward nature, and open the eyes to perennial 
Artists are 
making studies from nature, “just for the fun 


of it 


one 


makes them. change one’s attitude 


constantly 


sources of enjoyment 


Examples of such studies, made with 
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Vase from Athens 


Greek Captal with and without good measure 


measures. The sequence is either regular as in the first five illustrations at 


portions are not too obvious. Drawn by Pedro J. Lemos. 
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iT irregular or interrupted (not in a regular order), as in the hand, the vase, ete. 
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PROPORTION is the result, both in nature and in art, of the adjustment of rhythmic or graded 
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WATER COLOR STUDIES OF FALL NATURE SPRAYS MADE BY NINTH GRADI 
EDWARD NEWELL, SUPERVISOR. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., C. 


no thought whatever of publication are shown 
on pages 45 and 47. These are reproduced 
from scraps of paper from the portfolio of 
Margaret Ely Webb. The 
sketches on both sides, of 
On page 45 are sketches in pencil 


originals have 
quite unrelated 
subjects. 
and water color showing an old gray rail fence 
wading through a roadside thicket, with four 
different groups of detail showing the growth 


of woodbine under various conditions. They 
are records of obsérvations, made to fix in mind 
facts of form, color, and arrangement. The 


other plate, page 47, shows the inkberry, as 
it appears in the Fall with its curling leaves. 
On the same sheet are some charming sketches 
of a child at play with her dolly. Notice how 
the essential telling lines have been seized 
upon. There are no spokes in the wheels, but 
the ellipses are right in relation of axis to axle. 
There are no nostrils or lips, but the child’s 
head is right in size and in pose, and altogether 
charming in its suggestion of childlike grace 
and abandon. There is no hint of posing for 
the occasion. Hundreds of studies like these lie 
behind those fascinating pen drawings illustrat- 
ing the primary readers with which all teachers 
are familiar. Nothing fine comes by luck. 


The same is true in the realm of decorative 





PUPILS, 


Look at the surface pattern from 
the ‘Common Elder” on page 49 by R. James 
Williams of England. It all looks so 
the squarish shape of the 


berries, the way they are massed, the branch- 


design. 


careless 
easy! But 


and 


ing of their stems, even the bracts on them, 
slight details that make all the 
difference between the commonplace and the 


and their ends, 


excellent, are all traceable to the painstaking 
studies that appear at the left. Mr. Williams 
knew the Elder before he attempted to make 
an Elder pattern. Decorative panels of this 
sort, those having a formal pattern, have the 
Knowl- 
edge is one parent of fine art; the other parent 
is emotion. 

COSTUME DESIGN. On page 51 is the 
fifth pair in a series of pen drawings by Eudora 
Sellner, of Bryn Athyn, Pa. Miss Sellner is 
instructor in drawing and costume design 
(a good combination!) at Drexel Institute. 
The drawings, together with the notes on 
coloring, constitute a series of special value to 
those who have to do with illustrating historical 


same basis in serious nature study. 


stories, or staging historical plays, or working 
This plate shows 
the costume of a well-to-do man and woman in 
middle Europe, of about the 6th Century. 


up historical pageants. 




















The books here reviewed are usually new books having some special claim to consideration by 


teachers of art and handicraft 1 starred title indicates that the book is, in our opinion, of exceptional 


ali / 


ie to our readers. lny book here mentioned may be purchased from The Davis Press, 25 Foster 


Street. Worcester, Mass 


THE MANUAL ARTS, by Charles A 
Bennett, published by The Manual Arts Press, 
should be read by every manual arts teacher 
in the United States, that he may estimate 
his variation from the meridian The au- 
thor of this book has achieved, through long 
experience, severe self-training, and wide- 
open-mindedness, a most enviable position 
as an authority in his subject Whateve 


he writes has a well defined purpose and is 


worth reading. This, his latest book, is 
masterly in its grasp, and convincing in its 
presentation. It answers such questions as 


What should be taught? Why should it be 
taught? Should the esthetic element be con- 
sidered? Should vocational values be con- 
sidered? How should subject matter be or- 
ganized? Is the group system the _ best? 
Should factory methods prevail in schools? 
What is the most effective procedure in teach- 
ing? The second edition should contain two 
more chapters: one on the importance of 
museum material in manual arts education, 
and another on the cultural value of manual 
arts history and biography. There is no 
history of the great craftsmen. We greatly 
need a book on the life and work of the mas- 
ters of handicraft, that will make every stu- 
dent who reads it swell with pride and ex- 
claim ‘‘I too am a craftsman.” Our post- 
paid price, $1.08. 

*KARL BITTER; a Biography by Ferdinand 
Schevill, issued under the auspices of the 
National Sculpture Society. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Mr. Schevill writes 
well; consequently this book is worth read- 
ing, not merely as a record of facts but as 
a vital presentation of a life of unusual po- 
tency. Long before the reader finishes the 
text he admires and loves Karl Bitter. 
Forty good halftone illustrations, including 
two portraits, add to the charm of the 
volume, and increase its value as a book of 
reference in the realm of American Sculp- 
ture, where good books are scarce. Our 
postpaid price, $2.10. 


Books to Help in Teaching 
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*ILLUSTRATIVE HAN DWORK for 
Klementary School Subjects by Ella Victoria 
Dobbs of the University of Missouri, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, is a 
volume of 220 pages with 93. illustrations 
There are about twenty selected projects in 
detail besides lists of projects carried out by 
Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Grades In the 
pre face the author says: ‘‘These outlines 
and suggestions are offered, in the hope that 
it may help to bring into all classrooms greater 
freedom for both teacher and pupil, greater 
opportunity for the development of resource- 
fulness and independence in thought and 
ction, and last, but by no means least, to 
bring the real joy of activity into some class- 


rooms that have known before only mechanical 


routine.’’ Every classroom teacher should 
have this manual on her desk. Our postpaid 
price, $1.16 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, by Edwin L 
Miller, published by J. B. Lippineott Com- 
pany, is a handbook for schools and readers 
which brings the subject absolutely up to date, 
treating Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells, G. k 
Chesterton, George Bernard Shaw, and their 
contemporaries; and there is also an epilogue 
upon the effect that the present war will have 
upon Anglo Saxon literature. An unusual fea- 
ture is the space given to women writers. The 
book is obviously an expression of the author’s 
love of literature and the subject is presented 
so attractively that it cannot fail to accomplish 
its aim ‘to arouse curiosity about books and 
authors . . . and incite people in and out of 
school to read books not because they are good 
but because they are interesting.’’ There is 
not a dry page in the entire 597. The book is 
adequately illustrated and there are special 
pedagogical features in the way of questions 
and answers, charts, etc. While Mr. Miller 
has written primarily for the high school boys 
and girls his book should prove intensely 
interesting to the general reader. Our post- 
paid price, $1.85. 
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Reproduced from sketches in pencil and water color showing an old gray rail fence and four 
different groups of detail showing woodbine. By Margaret Ely Webb, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


45 School Arts Magazine, September 1917 











A New System of 


PICTURE STUDY for the GRADES 


Progressive in principle 
Prints only one cent each. Carefully prepared detailed 
suggestions for teacher's guidance FURNISHED FREE 
with pictures for each grade. Write for information and 
samples, stating grade desired 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS, Newton, Mass. 








N y . » € *.< Complete Line for 
Craft Workers Supplies Manual and Indus- 
trial Arts, Basketry Material. Send for free Catalogs. 
| “Everything for Basket Making.” Every kind of bas- 
ket materials, dyes, finishes, tools, books of instruction. 
2 Manual and Industrial Art Supply Catalog. All Art 
supplies: water colors, crayons, pencils, paper, drawing 
boards, clay, bookbinding and weaving materials, looms, 
books on Art. Write for catalog of materials you desire. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc., 973 Watertown St., West Newton, Mass. 











for craft 
Fancy Leathers Pr cat 
A 2-cent stamp brings you samples. 


Sold by the half or whole skin and cut to measure. Also 
Tools, Dies, Designs. Send $1.00 P. O. order for variety 
of colors of leather remnants for home and school work. 


W. A. HALL, 11916 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 














GOLDSMITHS 
CRAFT WORKERS 


Material and Findings 
IN GOLD AND SILVER 





Write for Catalog 


HERPERS BROS. 


New York City and Newark, N. J. 











SCHOOL 


EDITORIAL NEWS 


ARTS 


J. LIBERTY TADD has passed on. Dur- 
ing the first ten years of this century the name 
\merican teacher of art was more fre- 
quently mentioned in Europe than his, for his 
book, ‘“‘New Methods in Education,” 
much discussed abroad, particularly on account 
Tadd 


a thoughtful and enthusiastic teacher, 


of no 
was 


of its advocacy of ambidexterity. Mr 
was 
who inspired his pupils to work hard to secure 
a clearly defined result. He achieved astonish- 
ing success in the drawing of bilateral and 
multi-symmetrical forms free- 
hand. Mr. Tadd’s work was much broader 
than this would imply. 


ornamental 


He was an expert in 
modeling and carving as well; but he became 
most widely known because of his advocacy 
of an equal training for both hands in drawing 


THE SCHOOL of Design and Liberal Arts, 
about to open in New York City this fall, has 
First, to take the place of a 
college course for non-collegiate students who 


two definite aims: 


wish to specialize in art; and second, to develop 
in the art worker technical skill and individual 
power. Students may elect courses in Design 
with practical applications. The Director of 
the school is Miss Irene Weir, formerly Di- 
rector of Art Instruction, Brookline, Mass.., 
and Head of the Department of Art, Ethical 
Culture School, New York. The faculty con- 
sists of nine well trained specialists with Leo 
Mielziner as Artist-critic. Send fora circular, 
eare of Art Alliance of America, 10 East 47th 
Street, New York City. 


PRESIDENT LI did The American Crayon 
Company of Sandusky the honor of receiving 
Mr. Francis H. Williams, its foreign trade 
commissioner as the personal representative 
of its president, Mr. Curtis, less than three 
months ago in China. President Li already 
knew of the great work the Company was doing 
in the United States in an educational way, 
and after a few minor remarks he stated that he 
looked forward to seeing within the five years 
time one of the greatest educational move- 
ments in the world in China; also that he hoped 
that now that Russia had become a republic 
she would also see the need of improvement 
in her educational system. 
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Sketches made as ‘‘observations” to fix in mind facts of form, color and arrangement. These 
are from the portfolio of Magaret Ely Webb, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
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School of Industrial Arts 


of the Pennsylvania Museum 
BROAD and PINE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


Thorough work under trained specialists in all branches of 
Fine ard Industrial Art, including a comprehensive Nor- 
mal Art Course. 


LESLIE W. MILLER, Principal 
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* Would you like a cataloque of - 


Odd and Unusuab 
CUrts‘and Crafts Supplies 


and materials, together with a 

very fill list of the regular tools 

and equipment ? Do vou sometimes 
wonder where you can send forjitst 
the particular item you require? Then 
you should see our latest catalogue 
atonce. @ postcard will hring it--- 
Jill of Mustrations and suggestions 


- IRVING G. BANGHART & CO. - 
431 SO. DEARBORN. ST. CHICAGO, ILLS. 




















TALEN’S 


WATER COLORS 





Brilliant 
- Pure -: 


Transp arent 







Made in 


Apeldoorn, Holland 


by 


TALENS & SON 


American Branch, Irvington, N. J. 









SCHOOL ARTS 


BASKETRY AS A HANDICRAFT of edu- 
cationa! value has been employed in the schools 
of the United States very successfully. Vari- 
ous mediums have been used but the growing 
tendency is to use native materials. An 
American material that has been found quite 
satisfactory and should be used more generally 
The U.S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation has published recently Bulletin 1917 
No. 3, by Wm. C. A. Hammel, Superintendent 
of City Schools, Greensboro, N. C. This 
bulletin is entitled ‘‘Pine-Needle Basketry in 


Schools 


is the pine-needle. 


and gives all the directions for making 
a basket, from the preparing of the pine-needles 
to the finishing off of the basket. 
phlet may be obtained for five cents from The 


The pam- 


Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

PEDRO J. LEMOS, until recently Director 
of the California School of Fine Arts, is now in 
Museum and Galleries of the 
Palo Alto. Stanford 


University is fortunate indeed to acquire the 


charge of the 
Stanford Museum at 


services of a man so aggressive in the promotion 
of art education as is Mr. Lemos 

THE CHURCH SCHOOL OF ART, Chi- 
cago, has issued an attractive catalog for the 
It differs from the usual art 
school catalog. It is in the form of a booklet 
entitled ‘‘ Life-Art-Education,”’ the three words 
which describe the aims and methods of the 
school. This booklet was prepared by the 
Extension Department and is a work of art in 
itself. 
the 17th of September. 

ANYONE who has felt that a dictionary was 
a necessary evil and that when you had looked 


coming season. 


The new school year opens on Monday, 


up a word the mere reading of the definition 
with a “closed mind”’ was the extent of your 
duty to yourself, should send for “ Dog-Day 
Club.” This is a most attractive little booklet 
tellingin story form how the teacher, pupils and 
parents at one rural school became interested in 
obtaining knowledge and formed themselves into 
a club for mutual development with the Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary as chief 
instructor. Even if you couldn’t get an inspira- 
tion for your school work from this little book- 
let, it would be worth your while to read it to 
find out how to use your dictionary to better 
Copies for teachers and pupils 
will be sent on by the publishers, 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


advantage. 
request 
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Pen and Ink sketches showing the Common Elder and a pattern derived from it. By R. James 
Williams, Worcester, England. 
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~ %e ~,, 70 Fifth Ave. 
The Pratt Teacher’s Agency ‘yey Yor. 
Receives many ca!ls for art and manual training teachers 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools 
in all parts of the country. Wu.1am O. Pratt, Manager 
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ART ACADEMY 
of CINCINNATI 


Founded in 1869 and endowed for the pur- 
pose of giving a thorough training in the 


fundamental requirements for real success in 
any career in Art. Among its former students 
are the names of many distinguished painters, 
sculptors, decorators, designers and lithog- 


raphers Adjacent to the Academy is the 

Art Museum. Frank Duveneck, L. H. Meakin 

J.H Hopkins, C.J. Barrhorn, H. H. We asel. 
Wm. H. Fry, and others 

50th Year Sept. 24, 1917 to May 29, 1918 

For catalogue and illustrations of students’ work, 


sper n:.,.,,. Art Academy 
J. H. GEST, Director, alba cengencanp | 


Cincinnati 





























This group will be sent within sixth parce! post zone, postpaid for $5. 
Handthrown, graceful shapes. Green, blue, yellow, red. 


NEWCOMB COLLEGE os New Orleans, La. 





















THE CORNELL RURAL SCHOOL LEAF- 
LET, Volume X, No. 2, published November, 
1916 by the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca, N. Y. would be a good pam- 
phlet to get hold of this fall. It was issued for 
boys and girls and contains a list of things that 
they should make a special effort to find and 
study during the year. It is full of helpful sug- 
gestions for the activities of the rural schools. 





An Interested Class 


Is Half the Battle 


Let School Arts Packets help 
you start right 


Good Zoo Drawing Cards 


Line drawings of 30 different animals and 
birds In Various poses 
3 sets, 10 cards each, 2: 


30 cards any subject, 75 cents 


5 cents i set 


Decorative Design Cards 
Suggestions for Book Plates, Stencils, Book 
Covers, Wall papers, ete 

Set 5a, 6 designs in pen and ink, 25 cents 
Set 5b, 6 designs in black and white, 25 cents 


Mother Goose Cards 2.3," 


coloring 
Twelve familiar subjects, for crayon or water 
color, which please the kiddies 
12 post cards in set, 25 cents 
12 cards, 7 x 10 60 cents 


Playmates of Other Lands 


Ten beautiful line drawings of typical boy 
and girl in national costumes. On water 
color stock for coloring 


Size 314 x 5, set, 13 cents; 2 sets, 25 cents 
By the hundred, any subject, $1.00 


Invitation and Place Cards 


Four designs, in two sizes, for coloring. 
Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, ¢ ‘hris tmas, Visit- 
ing Day. 
Size 2x 31s, per dozen, 15 cents 
Size 344 x 514, set of four cards, 10 cents 


Dozen cards any subject, 25 cts; per 100, $2. 


Elementary Lettering Chart 
The most satisfactory way of teaching letter- 
ing to elementary pupils. Size 19 x 28. 
Single orders, 50 cents. To Schools, 40 cents- 
Large orders, 30 cents. 
6 x 81% sheet for pupil’s use, 2 cents each. 
Write for quantity prices 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


Published by THe Davis Press 
25 FOSTER ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
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MIDDLE AGES: Beginning with the 5th Century. The different tribes and nations of this 
time, the Gauls, Danes, Anglo-Saxons, Normans, Franks, etc., appear to have worn about the 
same kind of costume, in that it was composed of simple tunics, of various shapes, sometimes long, 
sometimes short. A mantle was thrown over the shoulders, the ends falling down in back. This 
costume differed in richness of material and ornament, according to the rank of the wearer. As 
late as the 10th Century these general characteristics prevailed. 

THe Man: Tunic, R#; Mantle, GY#; Girdle, and Bands on Tunic and tops of Hose, YR#; Hose, 
B§; Boots, YR#. 

Tue Woman: Tunic, P§; Mantle, Ri; Head-Covering, Undersleeves and Under-Tunic, B§; 
Band Trimming, YR? 
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We will send a sample copy of 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
AND LIBERAL ARTS THE POTTER 


OCTOBER to JUNE to any Beginner, Studio Potter, Teacher, or anyone inter- 

Desten: Lettecian, Babeciders. Dveles ested in pottery making of the past, present or future. 
Life: Toest Painting, tee "Dethory. Just send your name; state your activity or interest in 
Modern History, Literature, Rhythmics. : pottery, and THE POTTER will come to you by return mail. 
O tunity to se sA let Edited by Frederick H. Rhead; published by The Potter 
aude weber skilled ‘alinen Publishing Co., Mission Canyon, Santa Barbara, California. 

Add . PRENE WEIR. B.F.A Di t Subscription $3.00 a year, 35e. acopy. Foreign $3.50 
Gare of ART ALLIANCE OF AMERICA, THE POTTER is indorsed by Beginners, Professionals, 
are 10 E. 47th St., New York City . and Laymen in the United States, Canada, England, Scot- 


land, France, Belgium, Denmark, Japan, China, The 
Philippine Islands, Australia and New Zealand. 


























TEACHERS OF DRAWING 
STUDY TO TEACH ART 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


Frank Avan Parsons, President Opens Sept. 20TH 


Normal Training, Interior Decoration, Costume 


Design, Illustrative Advertising and other prac- 
, r 





tical life expressions. 








Circutar. S. F. BISSELL, 2239 Broapway, New Yorx 
Figures designed in clay, painted 
Setting painted on paper. 








THE OLDEST PENCIL FACTORY IN AMERICA 


Stands Sponsor for 


THE VAN DYKE DRAWING PENCIL 


ie Pee _ me eee 





VAN DYKE "peci, EBERHARD FABERUS.A.<@> 600 — 





(Symbol of Quality) 
In 16 accurately graded degrees—6B softest to 8H hardest HEXAGON - - YELLOW PoLIsH 
Gold Medal Panama-Pacific Exposition 
At all Stationers. 


EBERHARD FABER - - - - - - - - NEW YORK 























A-B-C 


Weaving Looms 


Our construction is simple, 
Our backs are strong, 
We re the only looms 


You should use right along. 


Send 25c for samples 


and Manual Sunbonnet made on 
Tam o Shanter Loom 


Weaving teaches concentration 
J. L. Hammett Co. Weaving trains the fingers 


Kendall Sq., Cambridge, Mass. The result is pleasing and useful 
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